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/iBSTRACT AND BECOMHENDATIONS 



Backgroitgd «nd punoose of the study (Chapter 1) ' 

It vaa the basic purpose of this study to investigate the course of foreign 
languag;e learning in both the training and field-duty aspects of Peace Corps prograsts, 
and to detemine some of the Individual background and experience factors affecting 
the rate of langU'Sge learning under the conditions observed in these Peace Corps pro- 
grams .> The study was designed to be a prototype of a parametric study that would 
answer a question of the following type: Given £ (a level of language aptitude) • 2 . 

(an amount of prior language training), and possibly other data on an Individual, 
bow much £ (achl^ement) could one expect the student to attain after (a specified 
number of* bouts of foreign language instruction or exposure to the foreign language 
milieu)? 

At the time the study was initiated. Peace Corps language programs typically 
involved about 12 weeks of language instruction^ with a particularly intensive period 
of instruction for the first S weeks amounting to about 200 hours A practical purpose 
for this study was therefore to answer the question of whether this amount of instruc- 
tion was sufficient to equip the Peace Corps trainee with an amount of language com- 
petence that would enable to perform his job effectively when he reached his field 
duty assignment in a host country. A secondary question concerned how rapidly a 
Peace Corps Volunteer could be expected to improve bis foreign language competence to 
a satisfactory level after reaching his field duty assignment in the foreign language 
milieu. 

Overview of the Study Design (Chapter 2) 

Data were collected on seven contingents of trainees in Spanish (total enrolroent * 
472) and one contingent of trainees in Portuguese (N * 51), all at the University of 
New Mexico. Information was gathered relative to three benchmarks in the career of 
the individual Peace Corps trainee or Volunteer: 

(1) The start of the formal language training course. 

(2) The end of the L2-week language training course, and in the case of those 
selected for field duty, the first month in the field. 

(3) A "mid-tour follow4»p" that occurred s<sae five to ten months after the PCV 
arrived in the field. 

Analysis consisted of studying the relationships among the meast^res taken, at 
these three benchmarks in order to plot and assess the course of language leamiu;^ 
and to study the relevance of the various predictive measures that became available. 

The Peace Corps Language Trai^ f^ tng Programs at the University of New Mexico (Chapter 3) 

The primary objective of the Ihilversity of New Ifexico Peace Corps training program 
V&9 to train candidates for duty in Spanish- and Portuguese-speaking countries and 
sel< ct those who were able to qualify theioaelves for such. duty. Langut^e training 
played a very large part in this process. The objective of the language training was 
chiefly "audio-lingual"; that is, the major objective was to insure that at the end of 
the training program the trainees had enrugh conq>etence in speaking and comprehending 
Spanish or Portuguese tc enable them to perform their jobs effectively upon arrival 
in the field, or at least tv give trainees a very good start in this direction. There 
was at the same tine substantial ei^hasis on reading the foreign language, but very 
little emphasis on writing it. 

The methods of instruction were also chiefly "avidlo-llngual." Students were 
divided into sections of 10 to 13 depending upon their level, of coo^etence or demon-, 
strated aptitude; a large part of class time was devoted to learning to speak and 
understand spoken language. Instruction was based on stanOard textbooks designed to 
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teAch by the audio-lingual nethod^ with oose reading selections as well. Language 
laboratory facilities ware used to soow extent^ and there were frequent opportunities 
afforded for the students to converse with their instructors outside of cless. Daring 
the first 8 weeks of instruction, there were anywhere froa 3 to 6 50'«lnute periods 
of instruction, siz days a v^ek, with a total of about 200 hours 'of instructiono The 
last four weeks ware devoted largely to physical fitness training, with language 
training being continued but at a sharply reduced rate. 

Samples Studied (Chapter 4) 

The original rosters for the 7 Spanish contingents contained 472 names, and for 
the one Portuguese contingent, 51 names. Scoe loss of cases occurred in the Spanish 
contingents early in training, so tb^ c data were available for only about 444 
traineeso In the Spanish cpntifjgents, men cutnti^efcd women about 2 to 1, while in 
the Portuguese contingent, the sex distribution was siore fiearly equal. The age 
distribution was highly concentrated around 20 to 23, althviugh there was a sprinkling 
of older persons. 

All had been selected by the initial screening procedures of the Peace Corps. 
However, it would appear that the samples were not highly selected with respect to 
foreign language 2 q>titude. 

Nature of the Data Collected (Chapter 5) 

Jfeasures of foreign language aptitude were obtained for the start of training 
either froa Peace Corps files or from actual administration of the test used for 
this purpose, the ’’short form” of the Modern Language Aptitude Test. These 
were supplemented with data from the remainder of the MLAT by administering the remain- 
ing two parts at the Dniversity of New Bfexico. 

Students claiming some prior knowledge of the language they were about to study 
were given placement tests by the language training department, scores on which were 
collected. For all students, information was collected as to which section the 
student was assigned^ the sections varying in level of advancement. 

At the end of training, a series of objective proficiency tests in Spanish or 
Portuguese, both in spoken and written forms of the language, were given to the 
trainees, as well as a questienn^re designed to elicit information about previous 
foreign language study and about attitudes and interests that would concern foreign 
language study. Four factor scores were derived froa the questioimairo: Interest in 

Foreign Languages; Coapulsivity (about school work) ; Preference for Audio-Lingual 
Instruction; and Kosw Exposure (to the foreign language). Instructors' assessments 
of various aspects of language training progress were also collected at this point; 
they pertained to two points in the 12-week course— the half-wiy mark and the final 
assessment. 

Project staff meters visited the various host countries involved and collected 
data of the following types at a ”mid-tour follow-up” that occurred some five to ten 
months after the PCVs arrived in the host countries: scores on objective language 

proficiency tests in listening and reading coflq»rehenaion; self-ratings of language 
coqtetence both at the time of first arrival in the boat country and at the midtour 
follow^; reports concerning the effects of language problems on joV performance at 
these two points of time; 4!nd various other information such as an account cf the job 
assigzunent, reconoendations concerning possible changes In the Peace Corps Tutigita gA 
training program, etc. 

Parameters of Language Learning in Formal 1)ralaia« (CSiapter ^) 

Most of the detailed cmalyses were based upon the Spanish contingents because of 
the 31^1 nuBber in the one Portuguese contingent studied 4 In cry case, information 
and analysis derived from tne Portuguese contingent were not essimtially different 
from tb'^se derived froa the Spanish contingents. 
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The analyses ciE dees fros the Spanish contingents were based cn an initial group 
of 432 cases which «7ers sufficiently complete in having language aptitude scores and 
other essential start-of-training data. HrArever, only 336 of these cases vere found 
to have all essential data at the end of training, many of the original sample having 
bees "deselected” for one reason or etsother during the course of the training. 

An overall assessment of the language: proficiency of the 336 Spanish cases was 
made at the end of training it: terms of scores on objective tests. On one of the 
listening tests » it vas found that only 24Z of the cases attained a score level that 
was set on the basis of sldtour data as being sufficiently high to indicate that the 
POV would have little or no trouble with language problems iq>on arriving in the field. 
Oh the other hzmd, idien objective proficien^r scores obtained at the end of traimlng 
were collared with norms for college language courses, the average' trainee attained 
percentiles from 64 (in Speaking) to ?9 (in Listening) for secohd* 7 ear college 
Spanish norms. 

It is estimated that the Spanish group as o whole attained, on the average, the 
S-1-4- level in speaking, and the R-2 level in reading, in terms of FSI absolute language 
ratings (see Appendix G). The mid-tour data indicates that the trainee must atta:ln 
at least an S-2 rating in speaking and listening if he is to be ready to deal with his 
field job assignment with mlclmal interference from language problems. 

The overall assessment of the group as a whole, however, ignores the fact that 
the group varied widely In the amount of prior knowledge of Spanish. Among the 336 
csiies studied at the end of training were 21S who had taken the Spanish plscement 
test given by the language training department at the Ihiiversity of New Kexic6« 

Although scores on this test varied widely, it may be assumed that those who took the 
Spanish test had some prior knowledge of Spanish acquired either through formal train- 
ing or self-study. Nhen studies were made of the pattern of relationships between 
predictor and criterion variables for this group as compared with those for the remain- 
ing IIS eases %/tio did not take the placenent test, the relationships were found to bs 
quite different. 

In the case of those 218 students who had taken the placement test, the best 
predictor of eventual proficienor at the end of training was the score on the placement 
test. The language ^iptitude test scores and the section placement scores also made 
significant contributions to the predictions, but were of secondary importance. The 
multiple correlations from these three variables ranged from .71 (for predicting per- 
formance on the Speaking test) to .83 (for predicting performance on a combination of 
elementary and advanced Reading teats). Certain factor scores from the Foreign 
Language Questionnaire— Interest in Foreign Languages, and Audiolingual Preference- 
enhanced the prediction still further to a small but significant degree. In consider- 
ing the overall end-of«>training' performance of this group with varying amount of prior 
knowledge of Spanish, we note tha%';-78, or 35 .8Z, attained or exceeded the score on 
listening test that had bectn set as defining a level that would qualify for job per- 
formance that would be relatively free of any adverse effects of language problems — 
a level which is ^proximately equivalent to a S-2 rating on the FSI scale. 

Xn contrast, only 2 (1.7Z) of the 118 students that did not take a Spanish place- 
ment test miide the qualifying score on the listening test at the end of training. For 
these students, language aptitude was the strongest predictor of end-of-trainlng per- 
formance, with Section Placement Score (reflecting the level of advancement of the 
sections in which they were placed) also making a siibstanti&l contribution. Multiple 
correlations from these two variables ranged from .46 (for predicting the Speaking 
score) to .68 (for predicting scores on the two listening comprehension tests). None 
of the questionnaire factor scores made any significant contribution to such predic- 
tions. 
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It is to be noted • inc identally ^ that Age oRade no significant contribution to any 
prediction; in fact, the correlations of Age with criterion variables were generally 
non-significant. 

It nay be concluded ftoa these analyses that for individuals who enter a 12>week^ 
language training program with some prior knowledge of the language they are to study, 
chances of attaining a comfortable degree of fluency In that language by the end of the 
tr aining are related chiefly to the amount of prior knowledge they possess and second- 
arily to their aptitude for foreign language learning. In general, only persons with 
a considerable amount of prior knowledge of the language can be expected to attain a 
level of language competence in 12 weeks that will iaoedlately quaHfy them for effect- 
ive performance in a foreign country where use of the foreign language is critical. 

For individuals who enter a 12-week^ language training program with no (or minimal) 
prior knowledge of the l^guage they sre to study, chances’ of attaining a comfortable 
degree of fluenQ^ in that language by the end of the training are extremely small. The 
amount of progress that they make toward that goal is chiefly n function of their meas- 
ured laagiiage aptitude. It is estimated that such an individuiil, with an average 
amount of l angu ag e aptitude, would need about 24 weeks of iatsiisive training to attain 
a level of language conpetehce that would immediately qualify him for performance in 
the field. 

Tnese conclusions are based on our analyses of students being trained for duty in 
Spanish-speaking countiries. The data for the Portuguese-trained students lead to gen- 
erally similar conclusions. Whether th^ would <al 80 apply to languages that are much 
more difxerent from English than Spanish and Portuguese are is a question that cannot 
be answered from the present study. 

Parameters of Foreign Language Learning in the Flsld (Chapter 7) 



Out of the 336 students of Spanish and 48 students of Portuguese who were studied 
at the end of training, 176 FCPs assigned to Spanish-speaking countries and 31 assigned 
bo a Portuguese— speaking country were followed up and tested in the field, some five to 
ten months after they had arrived in the host country. 



In the In*-'Field Questionnaire, they were asked to assess their competence in the 
foreign language and the effect of language problems on job performance when they first 
arrived in the field. About two"thirds of the group reported that at that time lang- 
uage problems bad at least some adverse effect on their Job performance. Their re- 
sponses were used to set a ’'qualifying level” on the language proficiency tests chat 
had been administered at the end of training, S5ich that the qualifying level optimally 
diffcirentioted those who reported soks or considerable adverse effects of language 
problems from those who reported that their competence was equal or superior to the 
demand. This levnl is approximately equivalent tc an S-2 rating on the FSI scale (see 
Appendix G). 

^rlng the course of the field experience, however, considerable progress in over- 
coming language problems was reported by the group. Those iid»o were already competent 
in Spanish at che outset of the field tour took only a month or so, on the average, to 
adjust completely to the linguistic demands of their Jobs in the host country. Those 
who had cot reached the qualifying level fM. the proficient tests at the end of train- 
ing took on the average five months to overceme the difficulty of being noticeably 
halting and non-fluent in speaking Spanish. 

At the time of the nidtour follow-up, the majority of the PCVs, even of these who 
had not initially reached the qualifying level <m the end-of-tralnlng proficiency tests^ 
rated their abilities in, apoken Spriiish as quite high. Only 19Z of the initially 
"quaUfied” , group reported any adverse effects of language probleas on Job performance, 
and only 50Z (as compared with 94Z at the time of arrival in the field) of the Inlt- 

12-'ireek course, with sraiething more than 200 hours of Instruction as in the 
University of New Mexico course studied here, is meant here, as distinguished from more 
recent Peace Corps courses with. about 300 hours in 12 weeks. 



lally ”non-qaaHficd" group reported such problems at all. Still, there were a few 
FCVq even at the time of the midtour follow-up apparentlj were not n ing Spanish 
in their work at all, sad 9Z of the ixdtiallj ”ncn-qaallfied” group were still report- 
ing "considerable*^ adverse effects of language probleis oH job performance. 

At the time of the nidtour i*3(iuiry, the majority of the PCVie— about 732 of them— 
thought tile length of the training program had been proper; 23%, however, thought it 
should have been longer, and 4% thought It should have been shorter, A very large 
number of the respondents thought ^at regardless of the length of the training pro- 
grim, there should have been even more ss^BsiSis than there was on speaking and listen- 
ing training, as veil as on the development of vecabulary^ 

L angua g e coiq>etence at the midtour point was tested objectively by means of alter- 
.nate forms of tests that had also been given at th«r end of training. On these tests, 
•those who were already at qualifying levels at the end of training showed- little or no 
progress, escept in reading levels. The remainder, i.e,, those who had not net quali- 
fying levels by the end of training, made considerable gains, although progress did not 
appear to be as rapid as it had been during the period of formal training. Whereas 
1,6% of the initially ”non-quallficd" group were' technically above the qualifying level 
on one of the tests at the end of training, 28,7% were above this level at the midtour 
testing, and the majority of the remainder were not far behind. Nevertheless, progress 
was very good when compared with norms for the performance of college students studying 
Spanish, Kisscty-six per cent of the initially "non-qualified” PCVs had scores on the 
advanced (’W*) fozm of the Cooperative Listening Test that were above the tnedian for 
second year college norms. Even if not all the "non-qualified" group attained the 
rather high qualifying levels set on the proficiency tests, most of them were clearly 
far ahead of the perfonaance of the typical graduate of a tv;o-year college course in 
Spanish, 



It was shown that even though objective proficiency tests did not do a particular- 
ly good job of identifying those who would report adverse effects of language deficien- 
cies on job performance at the midtour point, scores on the test were associated with 
the probability of making such reports. 

It was found that language proflclenqr at the midtour testing could be predicted 
quite well— with multiple correlations ranging up to ,72— from data available at the 
4'tairt of training. The patterns of relationships were highly similar to those found 
for the prediction of language proficient at the end of the formal training period. 

For persons who already had some knowledge of Spanish, language proficiency at the 
midtour testing was primarily dependent upon the level of proficiency measured ut the 
start of training, and only secondarily upon language aptitude and other variables. 

For persons had no knowledge of Spanish at the outset of training, language apti- 
tude as measured by the Modem Language Aptitude Test was a strong predictor. Certain 
questionnaire factor scores made small but significant contributions for certain groups. 
Aside from the initial level of language proficiency, there were no good predictors of 
the amount of gain in language competence the PCV would make during the field experi- 
ence. 

Statistical data are ailso given to show how midt:our language conq»etence could be 
predicted from combinations of data from the start of training and the end of training, 
and from data from the end of training alone. 

Studies of Attrition (Chapter 8) 

Peace Corps trainees and Volunteers leave the Corps for a nustber of reasons; some 
withdraw voluntarily, and others are teminated from, service for such cariaes as "lang- 
uage ineptitude", lack of motivation, and personality unsuitability. Language apti- 
tude, as measured by the Modem Language Aptitude Test, and prior proficiency in 



Spfiaieh (or Port«g«»ge) yere studied In relation to rsssons for irlthdrswal. Both of 
these y*riid>le« ere relate to the prohebill^ of eithdreifalj treiaees with lower 
aptitude or witt as prior proflcica^ in the lengtiage are ?sor« ISkel? to leave 

the Corps thssa those with Ulgjier ^titt^ 8cor«». or: with prior proficiency. 



Shere is a hi^y significant relatic^hip between lazsguage latitude and tersdn- 
ation for reason of ^language ii^ptitude.” Nearly all of those few who were s^erated 
for this reason had qtsite low aptitude scores* 

None of these rciaticcahipa, however , is strong enough to justify using low apti- 
tude or lack of prior knowledge of the language as absolute criteria for rejection* of 
candidatfis frosi the Peace Corps* 

Recoaaeadatiens . ' 



1* Ihiless the Peace Corps trainea already has considerable knowledge of the ?f^e- 
vsat foreign iangu^e before he begins training, an approzinately 200-kour* 12-week 
course of training siailar to the cnc In effect at the University of Kesr Nezico in 
19C»3-64 is not sufficiently long to give the trainee a degree of foreign language com- 
petence that is sufficient to equip him to do his Job In the field without substantial 
adverse effects of language probless* It is estimated that for the trainee ^tlth 
"average" language aptitude and with no prior knowledge of the language, a course of 
approximately 24 weeks would be necessary to bring him to the required level of ‘com- 
petence* For the trainee with higher than average langtiage aptitude, however, the 
course could be shorter than 24 weeks* Also, the course could be shortened for those 
with prior knowledge of the foreign language; for some of these, it could even ba 
shorter fiiaa 12 weeks. 

2* If the trainee is assigned to the field before he has reached the reqrJ.red 
level of foreign language competence, further formal language training should if 
possible be organized in the host country, to assist him In reaching that level in the 
shortest possible time* 

3* Language ^titude, prior knowledge of the foreign language, and other variables 
can pl^ an important role in selecting individuals for Peace Corps training* 

4* It is suggested that the Peace Corps organize a formal program of language 
proficiency measurement, based largely on objective tests, to be applied at the start 
of tra ining , at the end of tra ining , and at soiae point in the course of the tour of 
duty In the host country* Informal measures and ratings of lauguage proficiency rend- 
ered by language training staffs are not adequate In terns of x^liabillty, validity, 
and standardization* A set of tests having a wide range of ' measurement and having 
equivalent alternate forsas should be used* At the start of training, the tests should 
be .given not only to those who claim some prior knowledge o5f the foreign langnffgA but 
also to all others, in order to establish baselines or chanca-score levels of perform- 
snee* In this w^ the Peace Corps would be able to trace the development of language 
competence in a much more objective and reliable way and utilize the resulting mess- 
urea in selection and assignment processes* 



A PAKAMSIRZC STUBi OF Um&S^ XBAXHIKG Cl THE FEACB COEFS 

Cbi^ter 1 

Backgrouzid and purpose of tiie s^udy 



Ihe need for adequate research to aid in the foraulation of policies concerciAg 
the teaching of foreign languages has received increased attention in recent years 
. (Carroll^ 1960» 1963b). One type of sttxdy that can be of such use^ not only in 
fomuleting language teaching policiiss but also in guiding individuals^ is shat nay 
be called the '^paraaetric” study or "baseline” stu^ that siaply seeks to chart as 
accurately as possible the coarse of foreign language learning under apecified 
training conditions for persona of differant degress of latitude* prior treiningt 
and interest. The "paraneters" of such studies hsvs to do with aensured degress of 
aptitiide, prior tra inin g^ and interest in reletion to the easMint of tine spent in 
learning iind the degree of achievenent after various stages of training, from such 
studies it should be possible to predict how such training is necessary to produce 
desired degrees of achieveaent in parsons of known characteristics. 

Despite the fact that language courses are conducted by the thousands evary yaar.^ 
little reliable inforantiem; which could be coapiled to serve as a basis for the 
desired, predictions » has been collected. - Host of the 'available inforaation is of a 
judgs^tal, aubjactive nature. One of the beat sourcta of inforastion is a chart 
issued hy the foreign language training departaant of the Foreign Service Institute, 

U. S. Departaant of State. This chart contains estiaatea of the aaouats of tins that 
would be required by individuals to reach a aeries of subjectively defined standards 
of proficiency. The charted tiais requireaents vary with tha languaga studiad as well 
as with the language aptitude of the student. Data of this charactar have been tha 
basis upon which goversoental agencies and other institutions concerned with foreign 
language training have foraulated policies regarding the duration of training prograaa 
and the standard for selecting trainees. 

It is the basic purpose of this study to provide aore accurate paraaetric data 
on foreign language learning in a particular setting— the Spanish and Portuguese 
language training prograaa of the Peace Corps. More generally, the purpose la to 
indicate what kinds of variables mist be token into account in paraiietric studies 
and to present a prototype of a paraaetric study. 

Ideally, a paraaetric study should answer a question of the following t^ype: 

Given a. (a level of language aptitude) , £ (an aaount of prior langu<ige training) , and 
possibly other data on an individual, how ouch £ (achieveaent) could one eiq^ct the 
student to attain .after £ (a specified number of hours of foreign language instruc- 
tion)? To answer this question, it would be necessary to take precise aeaaureaents 
of language aptitude and aaount of prior training, and then to plot a f sally of 
learning curves basad on rather frequent aeaaureaents of progress during tha training 
prograa. It was not possible to take frequent aeasures of progress in this study, but 
the data nevertheless give certain indica^-lons of the paraaeters of the language 
learning curves. 

a 

\ 

The special nature of the Peace Corps training prograa and fiald experience aade 
it possible also to investigate a further questi<m: What is the course of foreign 
language learning after foroal instruction has ceased and the leatner is assigned to 
a country where he aust use the foreign language every day in his work? There has 
been much specula.t.^i<m concerning the rate at which an individual can "pick up" a 
language when placed^ in an environment in which the foreign language is used, but we 
are not familiar vi.th any studies of this matter. 
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AFRICA 



Apharic • 


Zbo 


Soasli 


Ffadch 


atio [Siarra Leone] 


SwahlU 


Ews 


Msnde 


Taane 


Hausa 


Kfanja 


Tsfi 

Toroba 


NEAR EAST 


Greek [Cyprus] 


Persian 


Turkish 


SCGia ASIA 


Bengali 


Nepali 


Singhalese 


Gujarati 


Panjabi 


Taoil 


Hit^i 


Pashfed 


Urdu 


i^xinada ’ 


Sindhi 




SOUTHE^T ASIA 






ksi^" ‘ 


Tagalog 


Thai 


14XXN iuffiSICA 






Portuguasa 


Spanish 


Quechue 



Topping and CasMck <1965) hava described the University of Hawaii Peace €t^rp§ 
!^8^ge Training Prpgraa^ involving eight different languages up to Oecenber 1964: 
IndS^lflijI at^ardmiiyi Thai^ Xldcino, Tagaipg, Cabuimo# Hilagayadn, 

and Gujafefei* attain' pafanetric ^taafe ayailsbia fron- their study* For exanple 
thj^' Shi^ febaf of Instruetim in Thai in their progfaii, students aade 

the fdll^i^a Forai^^^Sefvide Institute levels: 







S-0 

S-0& 

S-I 

Sol+ 



No>/ &£- studehtii 

3 

25 

16 



68 

tbisix d«t« c«a «^o b* analysed to show that the FiLAT (Hodem Langna^ ^titndo Teat) 
ibore la « fairly good predictor of aocceaa: 



HEAT Score * 



^ No. of etudenta attaining; 

S-0 and S-(H* S-^l and S-l>f 



lAia than 40 
40 to 60 
Above 60 ^ 



1 

22 

0^ 

o 



0 

6 

14 



28 



20 



* Thie ia evidently the T<^core need by tho Peace Corpa, labeled PCSfL/iT 
in our own ati^y (aee p» 20 ) 

It ahoold be noted, however, that even a level of S-lf ia not vary hi^ on .the PSI 
acale^ which rangea fron S-0 (no ability) to S»S (ability of a native apeai^r) • 

"S^lf** la a vatlng in between S*1 "ability to uae limited social eiqireasiona, noabera, 
and limfuaga for travel requireaenta" and S-2 "ability to satiafy routine aocial and 
Halted office requireianta." 



The deeiaion to atu^ training prograae in Spanish ai^ Portuguese £o? the present 
investij^tloo vaa dictated partly by t?ie fact that these languages, particularly 
Spanish, are of priae ia^rtance in Peace Corps operations and aust be learned to n 
fairly bl^ degree of proficient if the Volunteer is to perfora to satisfactory 
standards in hie Latin Aaerlcan duty assignaimt ^ and partly by the fact that large 

of trainees in Spanish and Portuguese were expected to be available for- study 
at the Oniveraity of Mew Mexico where a large training prograa was in operation. In 
this training prograa, language leai.'ning was concentrated aainly in the first eight 
weeks of a twelve week period. 7%e final four weeks were devoted chiefly to physical 
conditioniog under siaulated field conditions. Frost a purely practical standpoint, 
the question of whether this aaount of language training in Spanish and Portuguese 
was sufficient to equip a Peace Corpe Volunteer for work in the field wee the aein 
focue of interest in this study. 

According to deta furnished by the Foreign Service Institute, if 'a well-ootiveted 
student takes full-tiae lenguege training in Spanish or Portuguese involving 4-6 hours 
of :^Mprooa wor^ end 2 to 4 houra of drill end study daily, it should take him the 
.fplljcn^g tn^er of aonths to attain the S-2 level of proficiency "able to satisfy 
tpfiti^ Us^ii diNuinds and lial.ted office reoi^ireaents": 
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duster 2 

Overvie:? of Che Study Design 

This utudy ves cade feasible by thve excelleist opportunity for data collection 
offered by the contisuing Feace Corps language tvraining prograas in Spanish and 
PortuguMe at the Uniyersity of Ney Mexico in Albuquerque, ssid by the fact that the 
Pence Corps aadb it possible to test groups of g^aduatM of these pro^aas after they 
had been in fieldnluty issigoiMnts in Latin Auierlca for a nuaber of aonths. 

Data were collected on seven coatlngehto of trainees in Spanish (with a total 
enrolaest of 472 before the start of training) and on one contingent of trainees in 
Portuguese (with an enrdlaent of 51 before the start of training). In addition, 
certain data were collected on one contingent of trainees in Portuguese (with an 
enrolaent of 3? before the start of training) at the thiiversity of Wisconsin 
(Milwaukee bremch). 

Inforaation was gathered relative to three benchaar/ks in the career of the 
individual Peace Corps trainee or Volunteer.^ 

The first benchaaifcfluq^ be considered to be the trainee's entry into the Peace 
Corps training prograo— in this case a 12^reek trainir>g program. Inforaation obtained 
at this point, or relative to It^ included the follow/ing: 

' a) PersoxMd data such as age,' sex, aarital statua , etc. 

b) Part and/or total scores on the Modem Language i^tltude Test. 

c) Inforaation concerning prior training in, or other eiqiosure to, the language 
to be studied. (For the most part, this inforaation was suaaarised in a 
’'section placeiaent score”, reflecting the fact that the language training 
staff sectioned the students on the basis of; their aaasurad or jvidged prior 
knowledge of the language.) 

d) Questiemnaire questions covering a wide range of aatters such a» self^-ratisgs 
of interest in foreign language study, prio;r experience with foreign languages, 
self-rated aptitude for language study. 

The second benchaark for the study caae at the trainee's coopletion of the 
12-week training period. Measures of individual trainees taken at that point con- 
sisted priaarily of tests of foreign language achieveaent. 

The third benchaark occurred after the Peace Corps Volunteer had ces^leted some 
five to ten months service in the host country to which he or she had been assigned. 
Once again tests of language achieveaent were given,, aa well aa qnaationnalres 
covering the Volunteers' experiences with language problems to this setting. In the 
present report, tdils point will be referred to as the mid-tour follow-up. 

Various other types of Information were collected, including detailed logs of 
classroom activities during the training {teriod, reasons for teraiiiation or separation 
of trainees from the traii^g program (w^iere applicable) , and various assessments of 
the trainees by staff personnel. Meny types of date were to£Oiq»lel.e, or defective in 
some respects, end ere hence ignored in the present report. 

Analysis consisted of studying the relationships among the measures taken at the 
three benchmarka in order to plot and aaaeaa the courae of learning end to study the 
relevance of the various predictive measurae that became available o 



^ Trainees are not of ficielly desifpuited /is Volunteers until they have successfully 
coBq>leted the training program and been aeaigned to: field-duty stations. 
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